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to illuminate the subject is ignored. Nothing shows more painfully the 
difference between German and French scholarship in the domain of 
historical theology than this part of M. Ferrere's work. It would be 
simply impossible for such an elementary, schoolboy performance as 
this to be published in Germany. 

The study of Pelagianism is worked out on much the same lines, 
but the result is somewhat better, since in this case the writings of 
Augustine still remain our principal source of knowledge. But here, 
more than anywhere else in the book, the author's slight acquaintance 
•with the literature limits the value of his results. No subjects have 
been made the occasion of more careful research by German theolo- 
gians, not to mention English and American, than the doctrines of Augus- 
tine and Pelagius. Nobody can now produce a book of much value 
in this field, unless the results of these researches are duly weighed and 
utilized by him. For a writer of such a work as this to neglect a litera- 
ture so rich is to fail of half his duty. His first duty is, of course, to 
the sources, but even here M. Ferrere's study is. not exhaustive, as 
indeed it could not well be, when he passes by the labors of nearly all 
his predecessors. Only a scholar who had genius of the first order, 
and transcendent industry, could be justified in adopting such a method, 
and he could be justified only by success. 

One should not fail to mention the chief merit of the book — its 
•style. The easy, perspicuous, flowing sentences make the reading of 
these pages a constant delight. If the substance were in any way equal 
to the form, this would be one of the greatest monographs in the litera- 
ture of church history. It is, as it stands, a performance for which a 
scholar should blush. 

Henry C. Vedder. 

Crozer Theological Seminary, 
Chester, Pa. 



The English Black Monks of St. Benedict ; a Sketch of their 
History from the Coming of St. Augustine to the Present 
Day. By Rev. Ethelred L. Taunton. London : John C. 
Nimmo ; New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1898. 2 
vols. Pp. xvii + 310 and xiii 4- 367. 21s., net. 

The writer of this book, though not himself a Benedictine, has a 
deep affection for the order. In so far he is qualified to write its 
annals. He is further qualified by his fair-mindedness, his frankness, 
his willingness to tell the truth, and his industry. He, seems, however, 
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to have but moderate training as a scientific historian, to be gifted 
with little insight into motives and character, and to write with too 
many of the prepossessions of the ecclesiastic. Yet, notwithstanding 
these serious deficiencies, the book is a valuable contribution to the 
history of the English Black Monks. It gives a clear idea of the great 
work done by the order, of its daily life, of its objects, of its wealth 
and influence. Much of what the writer presents is new, being drawn 
directly from original sources. This is particularly so of the account 
given of the order since the dissolution, but even in the treatment of 
its prior history much new material is used. 

The work is a history of the order from its first entrance into Eng- 
land in the person of St. Augustine down to the present day. This is 
on the whole unfortunate ; the canvas is too vast, and the value of the 
work is diminished in consequence. Instead of being a continuous 
history, it is rather in the nature of a series of essays. In justice to 
Mr. Taunton it must be said that he recognized the fact, and made 
pretensions to writing only a sketch of the English Benedictines. 

In a book thus written the merits of all the parts cannot be equal. 
Mr. Taunton is necessarily a specialist in regard to certain periods of 
the history of the Black Monks, while in regard to other periods his 
information is not only second-hand, but seems not to be thoroughly 
mastered. This is true of much of the first volume. There is too 
much that is merely descriptive ; too much that is biographical, instead 
of historical. This is a defect that runs all through the work, and 
when we remember that the space is in any case too limited for the 
task set, it is apparent how great an error is committed. An entire 
chapter is given to Abbot John Fecknam, where a half dozen pages 
would be ample. Too much attention is devoted to the mode of life, 
and too little to the great work done by the Benedictines in the con- 
version, civilization, and education of England. When we come to 
the history of the order after the dissolution, the same objection holds, 
but with hardly so much force. Mr. Taunton seems to be most at 
home in this period. Probably the most valuable part of his work, 
looked at from a purely historical point of view, is that dealing with 
the history of the order during the reigns of Elizabeth and the first 
two Stuarts ; that bearing on the order since that time is equally 
scholarly, but is of less general interest. 

The chief failure is in the discussion of the dissolution of the 
monastic orders under Henry VIII. One can readily forgive any man 
for feeling despair at the thought of attempting to pluck the truth 
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from any memorial of that confused age. But the attempt must be 
made ; the causes of the dissolution must be sought for, and in the main 
sought for in other directions than in the divorce of the king, or in his 
rapacity, or in the immorality of the monks and nuns. Henry was bad 
enough, but he could never have overthrown the church in England 
by his own unaided power. It would be as easy for the czar of all the 
Russias to destroy the Greek church in his dominions ; but does any 
sensible man suppose for a moment that the czar could do it ? So 
with Henry, his will was absolutely powerless as long as it stood alone. 
The primary causes of the fall of the monasteries and the revolt against 
the church must, therefore, be sought elsewhere. Nor will the corrup- 
tion of the church serve as a sufficient reason to explain the immensity 
of the catastrophe. The great underlying cause seems to consist in 
a single fact : the monasteries had played their r61e ; their capacity 
for performing even a tithe of the service which mankind had a right 
to expect from them was forever past. Yet, while capacity had ceased, 
possession of the instruments and the responsibilities of power remained. 
One-third of the landed property of England was in the hands of the 
church, most of it being held by the monasteries themselves ; the edu- 
cation of English youth, the support of English hospitals and alms- 
houses, the rule of life, the morals of the people — in a word, the 
entire economic and social life of England, depended upon the church ; 
and the church fell far short of performing its duty. Pretension and 
performance nowhere squared, and destruction was inevitable. The 
same cause which lay at the root of the destruction of the monastic 
orders has denied them any great career in modern days, nor does the 
future hold much for them. Mr. Taunton thinks otherwise, but he is 
surely mistaken. They have done their work, and have outlived their 
usefulness. The success of the Jesuits in opposition to the Benedictines 
and kindred orders ought to teach a lesson that can never be forgotten. 
The Society of Jesus fitted the rules of its life to the conditions of the 
day. It refused from the first to wear the monastic garb ; or to waste 
time in excessive prayer, fasting, and maceration. Its reward was the 
reconquest of half the world for the papacy. But what have the other 
orders done ? Little enough, and it is not hard to see why. In the 
modern world there is no place for societies which squander energy, 
time, and strength as if these were limitless. The following horarium 
of a modern Benedictine convent is instructive: "3:45 a. m. Rise. 
4 a. m. Matins and lauds, recited ; half-hour mental prayer ; prime 
sung; prime B. V. M. recited. 6:30 a.m. Private study; masses; 
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breakfast for those who had permission. 8 a. m. Lectures and dis- 
putations. 10 a. m. Little hours B V. M., recited ; tierce,'mass, sext, 
sung. 11:30 A.M. Dinner. 12 noon. None sung; vespers and com- 
pline B. V. M., recited. 12:30 P. m. Siesta. 1 p. m. Hebrew or 
Greek lecture. 2 p. m. Vespers sung. 2:30 P.M. Lectures and dis- 
putations. 4 P.M. Private study. 6 p.m. Supper. 6:30 P.M. Recrea- 
tion. 7:30 P.M. Public spiritual reading ; compline sung; matins and 
lauds B. V. M., recited; half-hour mental prayer. 8:45 p. m. Retire." 
Comment is superfluous. The world is too busy for this sort of thing, 
and if the Benedictines will do it they must be content to be sufficient 
unto themselves. We are not surprised to learn that Dom Walmesley, 
"a great mathematician and astronomer," finally "gave up all his 
favourite scientific pursuits, because he found they caused too many 
distractions at his office and mass." 

There are occasional slips, as where the author speaks of Bishop 
Bishop, where he evidently means Bishop Smith; but, on the whole, the 
book is remarkably free from misstatements. It is to be hoped that its 
writer will continue his studies of the English Benedictines, and at 
some future day present to the world a history of the order since the 
dissolution, a history which will rank with Dugdale's great work. 

Ralph C. H. Catterall. 
The University of Chicago. 



Grundfragen der Reformationsgeschichte. Eine Auseinan- 
dersetzung mit litterarischen Gegnern. (=Vortrage und 
Aufsatze aus der Comenius-Gesellschaft.) Von Ludwig 
Keller. Berlin: R. Gaertners Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1897. 
Pp. iv+46. M 1.50. 

It is the purpose of this pamphlet to defend the author against the 
criticism of certain opponents. Keller has made several contributions 
to the history of the Reformation, and has been thought by some writers 
to esteem too highly the Anabaptists, the Waldenses, the Bohemian 
Brethren, and other antagonists of the papacy who labored before the 
Lutheran period, and, therefore, to esteem Luther and his associates 
too little. He maintains that there was an evangelical movement with 
an uninterrupted development and a historic continuity for many 
generations preceding the sixteenth century, and hence that Luther by 
no means first brought the light of the gospel to the modern world. 
He goes farther in this direction, perhaps, than any other German 
writer, though all careful students of the denominations which pro- 



